INSIDE STORIES OF DENNIS THE MENACE 



HOW TO BE A CARTOONIST 




Hank Ketcham, creator of "Dennis The Menace", tells 
how he became one of America's top cartoonists. 



MANY readers ask me how to become cartoon- 
ists. I can tell them in one word — practice. 
That answer may seem too simple, but basically 
it is the main answer. However, it may help to 
explain if I trace back my own experience. 

I have been drawing "Dennis The Menace" for 
over nine years. Before that I was a free-lance 
cartoonist for six years, submitting gag cartoons 
to the magazines, and doing advertising work. 
During World War II, I worked for four years 
doing cartoons and posters for War Bond promo- 
tion for the U. S. Treasury Dept. Still earlier, I 
worked for the animated cartoon studios in 
Hollywood for almost three years. In fact, I have 
been drawing ever since I was old enough to 
hold a pencil. 



WATCH DENNIS 
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This will give you some idea of what I mean by 
my one word of advice — practice. 

Any art course you can take at school will help 
you. There are many books on cartooning in the 
Public Libraries which will give you the funda- 
mentals, what equipment to use, and so on. There 
are mail ol der schools of cartooning, notably The 
Famous Cartoonists Course, Westport, Conn. But 
all of these are of no use unless you practice. 

Sound like hard work? Not if you love to draw 
— and that is the first requirement. Then all 
your practice will not be work, but fun. You 
will get many rejections and discouragements. 
But if you love to draw, and practice all you can, 
chances are you will make the grade. At least 
you'll have fun trying! 
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AT HIS home in Springfield, 111., in the 
A fall of 1860, Abraham Lincoln read 
this letter and smiled. 

It amused him to think that this little 
girl believed he could literally "win by a 
whisker" the highest office in the land, in 
this terrible time of crisis. 

The problem of slavery was before the 
people. Just last year, John Brown had led 
his bloody raid on Harper's Ferry in an 
attempt to arouse a revolution of the slaves. 
Several of the Southern States were ready 
to leave the Union. And Lincoln himself was 
in the midst of a struggle to win his party's 
nomination as candidate for President. 

Then he glanced into a mirror. 




Abraham Lincoln before he grew his beard. 



His face was thin, and always had been. 
Long hours of hard work and study since 
boyhood had left him gaunt, though tre- 
mendously strong. And he had never worn 
whiskers, though most men of his time did. 

On his mind were all the vital problems 
of the country, and his deep desire to be 
President and try to solve them. Yet, to do 
so he would need votes, and in political 
campaigns, he well knew, voters are influ- 
enced by many things — some large, some 
small. 

Perhaps this young girl, Grace Bedell, 
was right. Although women at that time 
could not vote, it was true that they had 
great Influence on their husbands — and 
most women thought whiskers attractive. 
Most men, too, thought that a beard was 
a sign of seriousness and dignity. 

Lincoln sat down and wrote to Grace 
Bedell in Westfield, N. Y., thanking her for 
her suggestion. Soon after, his associates 
noticed that he was beginning to grow the- 
beard that is now so well known to us from 
Lincoln's head on our postage stamps and 
pennies. 

Of course, Lincoln won the election. But 
was it because he grew a beard? The elec- 
tion was fought on the basis of North 
against South, on the principles of slavery 
and the rights of States to leave the Union 
— all great issues that were to result in one 
of the most terrible of wars. And yet, who 
can say that the fact Lincoln now wore a 
beard, customary in his time, did not have 
some influence on the voters? 

Looking at the two pictures, of Lincoln 
clean-shaven and Lincoln as most of us 
know him, which would you have voted for? 

Although few men wear beards any more, 
isn't it true that when Lincoln was clean- 
shaven he looked gaunt, thin, comparatively 
inexperienced? And on the other hand, 
didn't his beard make himjook more dig- 
nified, more impressive? 

One thing we do know for sure — Lincoln 
did not- forget young Grace Bedell. 

In February, 1861, he was on his way by 
train to Washington, D. C., stopping at 



various towns on the way to speak to the 
crowds of people who came to see him. 

When the train stopped at Westfield, 
N. Y., Lincoln made a speech from the train 
platform — then he asked if Grace Bedell 
were in the crowd. The people looked 
around, wondering who Grace Bedell was, 
and why the new President would want to 
talk to her. 

Imagine their surprise when a young 
girl came shyly forward. 

"I am Grace Bedell, Mr. President," she 
said. "Thank you for writing to me." 

Abraham Lincoln smiled. "And thank 
you for writing to me," he answered. 

Then, the beard that Grace Bedell bad 
inspired brushed her cheek as, bending 
down, Lincoln kissed her. 

THE END 




Lincoln as most of as know him. 
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INSIDE STORIES OF DENNIS THE MENACE 

HERE IS YOUR COMIC BOOK "TEAM" 



IF YOU had been passing the door of the Fred 
Toole Advertising Agency back in 1953, you 
would have heard some talk that would seem very 
strange in the advertising- business: — 

"We should have him ring the alarm bell, but 
he doesn't know what it is— he's just a little boy — 
he thinks it : s the elevator button!" 

"Eight! He rings the alarm and the cops come 
to the bank, thinking it's another holdup. Then..." 

Talking were advertising man Fred Toole 
and cartoonist Al Wiseman. Together they were 
dreaming up the very first "Dennis the Menace" 

Both were friends of Hank Ketcham, who two 
years before hod started "Dennis" as a newspaper 
cartoon feature. Hank thought "Dennis" would 
be a "natural" as a comic book. And both men 
were experienced in the cartoon field — Fred as a 
gag writer, Al as a cartoonist whose work had 
appeared in most of the top magazines. 




Al Wiseman, cartoonist 

Their first book was okayed by Hank, and pro- 
ceeded to make comic book history. While most 
comic books sell 50% or 60% of the copies printed, 
that first "Dennis" hook sold almost 100% — some- 
thing unheard of in comic book publishing. Fred 
and Al immediately quit the advertising business 
to work full time on the dozens of "Dennis" books 
they have produced since that day in 1953. 




Fred Toole, writer 

taken "Dennis" many places — to the circus, 
aboard a battleship, an Army camp — even to 
Hawaii. 

Sometimes Al protests : "Don't make the stories 
so complicated, Fred!" But whatever Fred de- 
scribes in the script, Al tries to draw faithfully. 
Al is one of the most painstaking cartoonists in 
the country. He draws every object from real life 
or from photographs, and whether he draws a 
stagecoach or an Army tank, you may be sure 
that it is accurate and educational. 

The Dennis comics have been so successful that 
recently two additional artists have been added 
to the staff : Bruce Ariss, former TV, motion pic- 
ture, and ad agency art director, and new "girl 
Friday" Tuesday Smith, former Milwaukee com- 
mercial artist and children's librarian. 



That's your comic book te; 
you'll continue to enjoy thei 
books to come! 
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invites you to accept this "sample" 
of its Around The World Program 
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of Italy. Without stirring from 
your home you skim along the 
Grand Canal in Venice . . . stand 
at the foot of the Tower of Pisa _ & 
. . . roam through the Colosseum 
in Rome and the ruins of Pom- 
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prints and albums, you and your 
family "visit" a different country 
every month. You explore the 
country's famous landmarks and 
natural wonders. You go sightsee- 
the strange cities. In quaint 
villages you observe native 
and crafts. An 
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Each month you receive : 
ull-color photographs and 
ormarive illustrative guidebook al- 
bum with spaces for mounting the 
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the great battles, the n 
e ancient legends. 
Here is an inexpensive, absorb- 
ing hobby the whole family can en- 
joy — one chat gives children dis- 
tinct advantages in school. 

MAIL COUPON NOW with only 
10( for the demonstration kit. No 
obligation. But if you ore delighted 
and wish to continue, you pay only 
Jl for each month's "tour"; you 
of may cancel at any time. American 
Geographical Society's Around 
the World Program, Dept. DT-4, 
Garden City, N. Y. 



THIS COUPON WORTH $3.90 



